CHARLES DARWIN
of Population. Malthus held that population tends to
increase faster than the means of subsistence, but is kept
in bounds by a series of checks. It immediately oc-
curred to Darwin that tinder these conditions those
variations which would somehow pass or surmount the
checks would tend to be preserved; the others would be
destroyed. The result ultimately would be the forma-
tion of a new species, just as surely as if an intelligent
person such as a breeder or horticulturalist were con-
sciously and deliberately setting out with that end in
view. "Here then I had at last got a theory by which
to work; but I was so anxious to avoid prejudice, that
I determined not for some time to write even the
briefest sketch of it. In June 1842 I first allowed my-
self the satisfaction of writing a very brief abstract
of my theory in pencil in 35 pages; and this was en-
larged during the summer of 1844 into one of 230
pages." 4
Once he had this key to the mystery of how some
plants and animals had been selected for preservation
and others rejected, he began to apply it to the enor-
mous mass of data he had collected. His book is a
record of that application. In the first chapter he tells
of these twenty years of study saying, "I hope that 1
may be excused for entering on these personal details,
as I give them to show that I have not been hasty in
coming to a decision/1 Had the critics who pounced
* Francis Darwin, op. at, p. 68.
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